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The Old Front Gate at the Du Quoin State Fair 





1913 - Farmers unloading a freight car load of wooden silos in Tamaroa. The man standing on wagon with white shirt and tie and hands in pockets is Rev. James Blythe. 
Standing with him are eldest son Ezra and Rollin. On left side front wagon is other son William. 





PERRY COUNTY 


nce Illinois was a portion of the Virginia Territory, later 
O part of the North Western Territory, becoming a state in 
1818. Huge counties were created which later were broken into 
smaller ones. Perry County, named for Commodore Oliver H. 
Perry, came into being Jan. 29, 1827. Commissioners met with 
the purpose of determining the county seat. Eighty acres were 
purchased for $100, with 20 acres retained for the town of 
Pinckneyville. 

Charles Glover built the first log cabin store and David Bal- 
dridge the second. Humphrey Jones was the first circuit clerk; 
David Mead, Elijah Wells and John Hutchings were County 
Commissioners; Daniel Dry, Treasurer; James Franklin, Con- 
stable of the district west of Beaucoup Creek; Judges of the 
Election for the Eastern District were Robert McElvain, Abner 
Pyle and Charles Glover; for the Western District, James Crain, 
William Threlkell and Thomas Swanwick. Taxes were set at 
one-third percent. 

James West, John Campbell, Charles Glover, William 
Brown, Charles Garner and Thomas Swanwich were appointed 
as overseers of the poor. 

A log courthouse, 18 x 22 feet, was constructed for $54. The 
county seat of 1834 had four stores, one tavern, one grocery 
and about 20 families. In 1837 a two story brick courthouse 
was constructed. Through the years it was added to and ex- 
panded. 





The New Perry County Jail 


The first Perry County jail was built in 1833/34. It was 1871 
before a larger jail was built. In June, 1987, anew, very modern 
jail was completed. The county poor farm was completed in 
1875. 





The Poor Farm Was Bought For The Use Of The People 


There are too many “‘firsts” to include all of them. Joseph 
Brayshaw was the first naturalized citizen in 1830. The first 
newspaper was the Perry County Times, October 1, 1856, with 
William Ewing as publisher. The first divorce was in 1839. The 
first Perry County school appears to have been in the South- 
west Precinct in 1825, taught by Robert Clark. If you broke 
a law in these days the fine might be from 12 to 50 cents. 


Population, in 1800, for Randolph County, which included 
Perry County, was 1,103. By 1830, Perry alone had 1,215 and 
in 1880, the figure had risen to 16,008. Today the county popu- 
lation is approximately 22,000. 

Locations in the county were once referenced by prairies, 
such as Paradise, Johnson’s, Hutching’s, Round, Mud, Holt’s, 
Four Mile, Six Mile, Nine Mile, Galum, Conant’s, Eaton’s, Lost, 
Brush, Burnt, and Grand Cote. Under county organization the 
area was divided into districts with supervisors for each district. 





Charlie Eichorn’s Threshing Machine 


Farming was the main occupation of the residents. In 1860, 
the records show there were 11,345 cattle. By 1882 this num- 
ber dropped to 4,490. There were six pianos shown in 1860, 
rising to 169 pianos, melodions and organs in 1882. 

The old log schoolhouses, pokeberry ink, goose quill pens, 
school fees of $2 a month, paid with mink skins, and $30 a 
month teachers are all gone, replaced by the county’s many 
modern schools. 

Most of the churches organized in the 1850’s and 1860’s, 
building permanent houses of worship in the 1870’s and 
1880’s. Wars began and ended leaving the dead and maimed 
scattered far from their Perry County homes. 

Sarsaparilla has disappeared, replaced by cola’s and the le- 
gal stills of 1840 have given way to light beer, coolers and 100 
proof. 

Great, great grandchildren of coal miners, who were once 
paid 3 ¥% cents for a bushel of coal, now earn more each year 
than the total value of the ancient coal mines. 

Perry County has advanced a long, long way in its 160 year 
existence. 


COMMUNITIES 


Alladin: Surveyed at the request of the Alladin Coal and Mining 
Company on March 1, 1921. It is directly east of Cutler 
and considered to be a part of Cutler. 


Appleton: Platted on September 28, 1853. Now a part of Ta- 
maroa on the west side of the railroad tracks. 


Beaucoup: Laid out for the Beaucoup Coal Company March 
17, 1873. Located one mile west of Pinckneyville on the 
Missouri Pacific tracks. Just a collection of houses. 


Berlin: Platted on June 11, 1840 by Nathaniel Curlee. It is near 
the present Curlee Cemetery, north and west of Corgan 
School House in section 17, Twp 4S 1W. Nothing remains. 


Borders: WR Borders had a survey made on August 27, 1904. 
It is located north and east of Willisville. It has also been 
known as Puxico. 


Camden: A settlement was made on August 7, 1858. Located 
about a mile east of Todd’s Mill church, nothing remains. 


Conant: It was never platted for lots. 


Cutler: Laid out for the Chester and Tamaroa Coal and Rail- 
road Company on February 25, 1873. 


Denmark: Platted for J.D. Rees on April 1, 1860. At one time 
it was known as “Jack Town’”’. 


Denny: A flag station on the Eldorado branch of the ICRR. A 
post office named the Holt’s Prairie Post Office operated 
here. 


Detrick’s Subdivision: June 28, 1904 William Detrick had a plot 
of land. Considered a part of Willisville and also known as 
“Dolly’s Hill’. 


Du Quoin: Laid off on September 20, 1853 by Chester Keyes 
and Isaac Metcalf. 


Eagletown: Laid out by Henry Horn on December 12, 1883. 
Now considered to be a part of St. Johns. 


East Willisville: A plot of land surveyed by the Willis Coal and 
Mining Co. on February 27, 1903. Only 6 houses were built. 


Holden: A small settlement located on both sides of the IC 
tracks about 2 miles north of Du Quoin. Marion Teague and 
others had it surveyed on May 9, 1885. 


Hornville: Henry Horn of Du Quoin established lots in the SW%4 
of the NE% of section 19, in Twp 6S 1W on September 
24, 1888. Nothing came of this. 


Iowa: Laid out by Aquila Combs on March 24, 1837, Combs 
kept a store here and the first post office in Paradise Prairie 
precinct was here. 


Jamestown: Laid out by the Allen Coal Co. on October 1, 1920 
and named for James Allen. 


Matthews: A local stop for trains on the ICRR seven miles south 
of Pinckneyville. There was a farm store with a post office. 


Old Du Quoin: Laid out by Avery Chapman in 1844 and sur- 
veyed and platted by Amos Webster. Daniel Dry opened 
a store in 1830. 

Pennyville: Across from Baird school in Twp 6S 3W. Had a post 
office known as the Four Mile Post Office. Nothing remains 
of this settlement. 


Pinckneyville: Established 1827, survey recorded July 21, 
1829. 


Pyatt: A flag station, post office and general store. 
Rice: A farming area with one store. Never platted. 


Rodney: Never platted, but had a post office. Located section 
19, Twp 5S 1E. 


St. Johns: Platted and surveyed on September 13, 1856. 


Sunfield: Originally laid out on September 15, 1864. First 
called Diamond Town. 


Swanwick: Laid out by Wilson Moore on May 27, 1871, sup- 
posed to be named for Thomas Swanwick an early settler. 


Tamaroa: Platted and surveyed by the ICRR on May 14, 1855. 


Willisville: William A. Glore had a survey made September 8, 
1893. 


Winkle: Originally called Craigs, after William Craig who laid 
out the village on October 23, 1871. Called Winkle after 
a Mr. Winkle who owned a mine and built a company store 
and company houses. The Post Office was always called 
Craigs. 


CONANT — A GHOST TOWN 


The unincorporated village of Conant was situated along the 
Wabash Chester & Western RR, which was built in 1871. A 
RE freight station was located there (in the SW quarter of the 
SW quarter of Sec. 25, Township 5, Range 4) and an agent 
hired. The town of Conant was never plotted into lots, but small 
tracts of land compose the village. Residents were both German 
and English in heritage. Two stores were opened and a post 
office was established June 3, 1872, named Brownsville. One 
store was operated by Fulton and second by Gabrial Treffts. 
Al Koontz was the blacksmith with Joseph Krick, a wagon mak- 
er and wheelwright, as his partner. There was a creamery and 
ice house E, of the Trefft store where whole milk was accepted 
from area farmers and ice was harvested in winter from a near- 
by pond and stored in sawdust. The creamery was managed 
by Edw. Brune and powered by a small steam engine which 
operated the separator. The cream was sold and skim milk was 
taken home again for hog feed. In the 1920’s the creamery was 
moved beside the Trefft store and Jewell Brown operated it. 

On April 19, 1875 the Post Office was changed to the name 
of Conant for a family living there by that name, and it must 
have been closed for a time as there is a record of a re-establish- 
ing on June 14, 1878 when it was located in Trefft’s store. Wm. 
H Schrader bought this store in the 2nd decade of the 1900’s 
and operated the store for a few years and Benders were then 
owners of the Fulton store at this same time. About 1918, A.F. 
Beck traded his farm SE of Conant to their nephew, Wm. 
Schrader, for the store. After A.F. died his son Fred Beck oper- 
ated the store until 1984, when he died. The Post Office closed 
sometime during the mid 1940’s and mail was delivered RFD 
Pinckneyville henceforth. 

In the late 1920’s a deep shaft mine was sunk along the 
tracks, just west of the RR crossing and operated about 20 yrs. 
A second mine existed about 11% mi. west of Conant along the 
RR tracks, known as the Ring mine, closing about WW II era 
also. All the businesses except Beck’s store gradually di- 
sappeared through the depression eras. Mr. Clarence Eaton 
took over the blacksmith shop which closed in the early 40’s. 
The RR is now owned by Missouri Pacific, only 5 families reside 
in Conant however 1 business does exist. In the 1970’s a feeder 
pig sales barn owned by Inter-State Livestock Ass’n., an affili- 
ate of Ill. Farm Bureau, located on the grounds of the old shaft 
mine. A maintenance building and office were built ¥% mi. west 
of the church by Southeastern Coal Co. for Horse Creek Mine 
No. 1, in 1986. Mining is currently being done between Conant 
and Route 154, changing the landscape forever. 


CRAIG 


Craig was laid out the same year as Swanwick by William 
Craig. It was surveyed and platted by William Golightly, County 


Surveyor, on October 23, 1871. The early postmaster there 
was J. Allen. Craig was on the same Cairo Short Line Railroad. 
A general store was kept by W.K. Pennoyer. Yet for a couple 
of decades it lagged in growth but in the early 1900’s things 
began to change drastically. 

Years before, the state geologists had reported a great abun- 
dance of coal in Perry County. Yet it was not until the steam 
locomotive of the railway created the first real market was there 
much thought or development. Most local people were still 
wood burners for necessary heat and cooking. 

One Joseph Winkle, a wealthy artificial-stone manufacturer 
in St. Louis, Mo., saw possibilities in the little community. He 
had been buying land all about Craig. In 1902 he held roughly 
one-fourth of Section 25 as well as considerable acreage in Sec- 
tion 23. This land lay mostly north of Craig. He also owned 
about one-eighth of Section 26. At the same time the Chicago- 
Craig Coal Co. owned about one-fourth of Section 25 to the 
west and south of the village. Now appeared to be the time to 
spend money to make more money. 

A later plat book shows that Joseph Winkle had acquired 
the holdings of the Chicago-Craig Coal Co. and the land for- 
merly owned by John Clark, W. Hughley, Mary Hincke, G.R. 
Hincke and John Baird in Section 25. Holdings in Section 26 
had increased by obtaining the land formerly held by J.R. Stew- 
art. Therefore, it appears well before 1920 the holdings of Jo- 
seph Winkle was about 875 acres including the platted town 
of Craig, excluding in Section 25 the railway right-of-way, the 
land belonging to the First Baptist Church of Winkle, the school 
land held by the Trustees and the lot owned by the railway for 
the depot. 

Being a shrewd business man, it is evident that early in the 
twentieth century he formed the Winkle Mercantile and Agri- 
cultural Co. to administer these holdings. His son Oliver L. 
Winkle and family came to the village for a time to manage and 
work there. 

In about 1903 or 1904 the Winkle Company sank the Bald 
Eagle Mine west of Craig. The coal was of excellent quality. 
Former miners say the vein of coal ran from nine to eleven feet 
in thickness. By 1925 the mine had built up its payroll to over 
200 miners who took home as much as $15,000.00 every two 
weeks. Surrounding farm folk knew when pay day came, so 
they peddled fresh-killed meat and produce to the Winkle resi- 
dents. Many citizens of the area either worked in this mine or 
remember its tall smoke stack and tipple. 
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The Bald Eagle Mine About 1900 — Photo Courtesy of Laura B. Wilson 


With any good mining operation workers are needed. Hous- 
ing had to be provided. The Company bought used housing, 
knocked down in sections, shipped them in and had some new 
housing constructed. Dave McCarley was hired as head carpen- 
ter while many semi-to unskilled men worked under him build- 
ing three and four roomed look-alike company houses. There 
were possibly as many as five two story houses constructed. 
At one time Winkle consisted of about 80 houses. South of the 





mine there were some housing made that were single roomed 
dwellings but constructed so that three or more of these were 
under a single roof. They were known as “‘shot-gun houses’’. 
These were in an area which became known as ‘‘The Patch’”’. 
Here all housing was very close together with a small coal shed 
in back. Into this area many foreign born people moved. The 
only convenience in any of the housing was a minimum of elec- 
tricity. In later years what houses remained rented for $8.00 
per month, whatever the condition. 

The railway, now the Illinois Central, put in spur tracks and 
erected a depot. Immediately there was a need for consumer 
goods which the railway did its part in supplying. 
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The Completed Store Building 


Photo Courtesy of Harry Koch 


The company built a huge store for the time and area. This 
building was likely constructed between 1904 and 1907. The 
company name was attached in big letters on the front. It is 
reported that the business employed eight to ten clerks in its 
peak years of business. In the center of the store was a raised 
section surrounded by a grill. Here the cashier worked. Mr. Oli- 
ver Winkle’s daughter worked as cashier for a while. In this 
store you could buy a piece of farm machinery or a farm wagon, 
a piece of harness for horses or a corset with whale bone stays, 
a high-collar for a man’s shirt, a celluloid comb and brush set 
or a buttoned pair of high buttoned shoes as well as food stuff 
and other dry goods and hardware. If a wagon wasn’t in stock 
or your shoe size wasn’t available the merchandise would be 
out on the next day’s train. 

In the early days of growth, Mr. Winkle dropped the name 
Craig and used his own for the big little town. At its hey-day 
Winkle grew to boast a population of several hundred. Glenn 
J. Sneed writes in his Ghost Towns of Southern Illinois that “‘a 
population of a thousand” was reached. The town contained 
a three story wooden hotel, a miner’s hall, a barber shop and 
a restaurant. There was also, for a time, a newspaper called 
the “‘Winkle Eagle”. West from the store was a long low ram- 
bling building that housed the horses and mules used in the 
mine, a blacksmith shop and a planing mill where raw lumber 
was planed smooth. For a while there was a mill or elevator 
where grain was bought and feed could be purchased. Wm. 
Leich was hired by the company to man the elevator until it 
burned. Then he did blacksmith work for a while. A depot, the 
post office and the town well were east of the store. For a short 
time there was a butcher shop in town. Across the Pinckneyville 
road to the south stood the white frame Baptist Church and 
the white two-roomed school. In 1925 there were 100 pupils 
in the upper four grades beside the enrolled pupils in the lower 
four grades. This seemed to be the year of the highest enroll- 
ment ever registered. 

In the mid-twenties the road became a paved highway, High- 
way 13. This was to have a profound effect on both the railroad 
and the town. Mr. Winkle was never able to change the name 
of the post office from Craig which had services consolidate with 
Swanwick and Pinckneyville and closed in 1922. There was 





The Craig Post Office — Photo Courtesy of Harry Koch 


also a privately owned cooperative phone company. 

The big little town prospered, as well as grew for a period 
of about twenty years. The Winkle Mercantile and Agricultural 
Co, leased the mine to other coal companies through the years. 
In 1922 there was a strike and times were hard for a while, 
but the boom years that followed World War I seemed prosper- 
ous. Then the big depression hit the country in 1929. Both 

- Swanwick and Winkle felt the effects. Winkle reeled and totter- 
ed. In 1935 the mine closed for the last time. Later the machin- 
ery was dismantled and taken away. The railroad spur was torn 
up and the planing mill met a like fate. The hotel had burned 
earlier. The Winkles left and returned to the city. The depot 
no longer was used and trains roared on down the track. Some- 
time later the house in which the Winkles had lived burned. The 
big little town started an irreversible decline. 

In 1959 the school was consolidated with the Swanwick Dis- 
trict. But the church still opened its doors regularly. Mr. Tom 
Harry Goddard who came to Winkle long ago as check-weight- 
man at the tipple of the Bald Eagle mine had over the years 
been transferred to the store. He bought the stocked merchan- 
dise from the company and continued to operate the store in 
the same building. The Goddards lived in an apartment over 
the store. So for a time the village struggled on. Then Mrs. God- 
dard died, their son was in St. Louis, and the years wore Mr. 
Goddard down. A public auction finished the store. The few 
houses left became unliveable. Many had been torn down and 
a few burned. Even the church moved into a new building about 
a mile east along Highway 13. The old church building was sold 
to Mr. Robert Williams and was turned into the Bell Tower 
Apartments. It and Mr. Carl Harrison’s home north of the tracks 
along with three or four trailer homes are all that’s left. Even 
the store building was razed. Meadow Lark Farms now owns 
the Winkle property. The name Craig is almost forgotten. 
Winkle is still remembered as a town coal built and which could 
not survive without it. — Submitted by Nelda E. Robb 


CUTLER 


Cutler is located in the southwestern part of Perry County, 
in a section that was known as Lost Prairie, so named because 
some of George Rogers Clark’s soldiers got lost in the area while 
going from Vincennes, In., to Kaskaskia. People began settling 
in this area before Cutler was founded. 

The first house was built by Enoch Eaton in 1825. Other peo- 
ple coming later were Browns and Murphys from Tennessee, 
Greens from New York and Livelys from South Carolina. 

The first church was a Baptist Church established in 1832. 
The first school was in 1827. It was opened by Miss Elvira Til- 








den in Richard Green’s barn. It had only 10 pupils in attendance 
and the tuition was $2 per year. Later a crude cabin was erect- 
ed as a boys school. 

School books were few — Webster’s spelling book, Pike’s 
arithmetic and Walker’s dictionary. Reading lessons were from 
the New Testament and biographical sketches of famous men. 
As population increased, a frame structure and a rented house 
were used as schools. Later, a two story brick structure was 
erected. It burned in 1929 and was replaced with the one story 
brick building which still remains. The building is no longer used 
as a school since Cutler joined the Trico Unit. 

Land on which the village of Cutler is located was deeded 
by the federal government to John A. Foens in 1839. He sold 
the land to Rev. Michael Harshaw. Later, Rev. Harshaw donat- 
ed land for site of the village with a stipulation that no tavern 
could be operated within the village. If this agreement was not 
honored, land would revert to the heirs of the Harshaw family. 
To this day, no taverns are located within village limits, although 
T.R.’s Corral is located just outside the city limits. 

Cutler was incorporated February 25, 1873. It was named 
after Cutler Dawson, builder of the Tamaroa, Chester and 
Western Railroad through Cutler. It is now a part of Missouri 
Pacific system. 

Cutler was also a grain center. Early mills — Anchor Flour 
Mill and Smith Brothers Mill bought and sold grain. Both of 
these burned. Coles Mill of Chester also operated a grain eleva- 
tor for some time which later was sold to Smith Brothers. 

There were a number of general merchandising stores at one 
time including J.H. Devinney, S.W. Beattie and Craig & McMil- 
lan. One enterprising merchant, John Brown, also sold coffins 
along with his general merchandise. 

Craig & McMillan sold their store to F.M. Norton in 1905. 
In 1907, the building was destroyed by fire. It was rebuilt, and 
the Norton family operated it until 1968 when it was sold. The 
store is still in business under the name Country Store owned 
by Doug Higgerson. 

At one time, a movie theater was operated by Ray Rosendohl 
who also operated a grocery store, restaurant and pool room. 
The theater burned. The building was replaced, but no longer 
used as a theater. 

Other businesses included a blacksmith shop and the widely 
known Cutler Creamery Company. This business was founded 
in 1887 and operated for 75 years until 1963 when it burned. 
Cutler Creamery was famous for its excellent ice cream and 
butter. In its early days, “it was an all day’s job to make 50 
gallons of ice cream. Later with modern machinery 100 gallons 
could be produced in one hour,” according to one report. At 
its peak, it produced 100,000 gallons of ice cream and 300,000 
pounds of butter a year. Products were shipped to other areas 
in the state. 

Cutler is now a peaceful small community with a population 
of approximately 500. The former school building has been con- 
verted into a civic center housing the village hall and board 
room, post office, senior citizens dining area, a gymnasium with 
belly dance and gymnastics classes and a reading center. 

Cutler’s business district has dwindled to nearly nothing in 
the past few years due to the help of several fires. Today, only 
the grocery store, restaurant and auto repair shop remain. 

People are generally employed at the mines, the prison, and 
the cake-mix plant in Steeleville. — Submitted by Pearl 
McClure 


DENMARK 


Denmark lies in the southwest part of Perry County. The 
town was laid out by John D. Rees and surveyed and platted 
by Robert Steele, County Surveyor, on April 1, 1860. It was 
first called John’s Town, later called Jack Town. Although un- 
proven, Chris Wittmac, a native of Denmark, has been credited 
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The Denmark Post Office and General Store — From The Robert R. Morefield Collection 


with changing the name to ‘“‘Denmark’’. 

John Rees built the first house there. He and several French 
Canadians were among the first settlers. He also opened the 
first store. Benjamin Brown kept the Post Office, the only one 
between Du Quoin and Chester. It was open until 1906 or 
1907. Jacob Short kept the first dry goods and grocery store 
in 1827. Between 1837 and 1863, Mr. Cottom had the store. 
John McClure kept the first blacksmith shop in 1839, and Mr. 
Gadbuy had a wagon shop in 1850. In 1883, Mary Rees was 
Post-Mistress and Dress Maker, William Boan had the General 
Store, James Eaton was the Wagon Maker, and the Blacksmith 
was J. L. Tessier. 

In the late 1890’s, Chris Wittmac owned the store. He was 
the last Postmaster in Denmark. Mr. Wittmac sold his store to 
Mr. Wiehn in the early 1900’s. Mr. Wittmac died in 1908. Later 
store owners were Enos Bigham, Charles Hallbauer, Fredrick 
Willard, and Walter Carter, who sold it to John Higgerson in 
1935. He had the store until 1973, then sold it to Harvey Mitch- 
ell. The store closed in 1977. The building still stands. 

Robert Clark taught the first school in 1825. The building 
was made of logs. The first books used were the American Pre- 
ceptor, English Reader and Columbian Orator. Goose quills and 
maple bark ink were used. The first school house was built just 
west of Denmark. The school closed in 1954. Jean Hallbauer 
was the last teacher. 

Early religious services were held by Circuit Riders. Early 
denominations in the community were Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Baptist. Dickey Smith was the first Methodist preacher in 
Perry County. The first Methodist Episcopal Church was orga- 
nized in 1830. The minister was French. They built their first 
church in 1835 near Denmark. 

West of Denmark lies the Bradley Cemetery. The Weitzel 
Cemetery is located northwest of Denmark. The Cottom Ceme- 
tery is east of Denmark. It is unknown where the name originat- 
ed, but at one time it was known as the Crow Burying Ground. 
The oldest readable markers are those of R. Gillehan and Dor- 
cus Crain, both dated 1836. 

Today Denmark is nearly surrounded by coal strip mining. 
In 1964, Captain Mine began operation with the world’s largest 
shovel, 22 stories high. This shovel is still operating, and the 
mine is owned by Arch of Illinois, a division of Arch Minerals. 
— Submitted By Helen R. Mohr Timpner 


Du QUOIN 


The town of Du Quoin had its beginning in the Kaskaskia Indi- 
an camp of Chief Jean Baptiste Ducoigne. This half French, 


half Indian chieftian and his tribe had their permanent camp 
based near Kaskaskia, but they came to the rich Little Muddy 
bottoms to hunt, fish and gather nuts. The friendly Indians did 
not mind the intrusion of the white man for in 1803 Jerrold 
Jackson came there to establish his ferry near the camp. More 
immigrants drifted westward and, finding hospitality and a good 
location, began the settlement now known as Old Du Quoin. 
Men built stores, traveled to St. Louis and Kaskaskia by horse 
and wagon to buy their goods, a blacksmith shop appeared and 
a shoemaker plied his trade in the settlement. 

Daniel Dry and his wife walked from Pennsylvania and he 
started the first store. John Campbell was the first blacksmith 
in 1829, soon he and Elijah Wells made plows. Thomas Farrow 
was the first shoemaker of 1831 and John Williams the first 
licensed saloon keeper. Abraham Brayshaw taught the first 
school in 1830 and Elijah Wells had the first mill about 1829. 
The first doctor was Englishman Joseph Brayshaw and Sylvest- 
er Adams became the first lawyer. Some of these men had been 
in the county for several years before venturing into business. 
Old Du Quoin was platted and laid out in December 1844 and 
a post office was established with Chester A. Keyes as postmas- 
ter. 

By 1852 plans were being made for the Du Quoine (note spel- 
ling) Seminary. Pamphlets were distributed using this spelling 
and showed sketches of the proposed Presbyterian boarding 
school to educate future teachers. 

Chester Keyes came to the area at the urging of a member 
of the Adams family and began a store. Possibly Keyes and 
Metcalf had early information about the railroad’s route be- 
cause of a friendship with George McClelland, chief engineer 
for building the Illinois Central Railroad, and future Civil War 
general. Keyes bought land from Albert Adkins, August 12, 
1853, for $2,400 and the two men began to plan and plat a 
town. Dedication took place September 20, 1853. An acre of 
land, which had been purchased for $1.25, now was sold for 
$25. 





This was Chester A. Keye’s second home - Built in 1857 by Charles Horn on North Division 
St. - In the buggy are Charles Horn’s daughter Lena and her husband Mr. Mayer — Photo 
Courtesy of Lloyd Abbott 


The partnership of Keyes and Metcalf ended, possibly over 
Keyes’ donations to churches. Chester Keyes died at age 64, 
in May 1869, after seeing his dream come true. 

The Du Quoin Female Seminary, located on Seminary Hill 
in Old Du Quoin, came about through the desires of two people. 
The residents, who wanted a good school for their children, se- 
cured the assistance of Presbyterian minister, Josiah Wood. El- 
iza Paine, of the East, dreamed of establishing a seminary in 
the wilderness of the West. With the endorsement of the Boston 
Ladies Society, she came to teach in Old Du Quoin. 


After the organization of a Board, plans were made and in 
1855, the cornerstone was laid for the proposed building. It 
took several years of fund raising and building to complete one 
section of the school. Financial problems plagued the operation 
between 1858 and 1860. Miss Paine married and left, Rev. 
Wood became the principal in 1868 but returned to the ministry 
and the Du Quoin Female Seminary closed. Furniture was auc- 
tioned off and the building sold to Prof. Jared M. Stone. An 
experienced teacher, Stone and his wife moved in, bringing his 
cases of minerals and 5000 books. He opened the school to 
both sexes and called it the Du Quoin Seminary. 

An aged man, Stone died in 1876. About two years later, 
the Seminary again closed. Reopened, it was operated by a 
questionable Prof. J. H. Gardiner for a short three month peri- 
od. Proving to be less than honest, he hurriedly left town and 
again the Seminary closed. 





The Du Quoin Seminary ca 1892 — Teacher Merwin Stone 


Rev. J. Cochran next leased the Seminary, holding services 
in the chapel and, on occasion, a three month school. In about 
1881 or 1882, Dr. Augustus J. Stone, M. D., son of J. M. Stone, 
reopened the school as an academy. Near 1890 he returned 
to the ministry full time and his son Merwin, took over the school 
for about one year. The school closed for the final time and was 
purchased by G. F. Blakeslee for a summer home. It later sold 
and became the Van Arsdale Children’s home. In 1901 it was 
sold to Weaver Coke and Coal Co. In 1903 the Old Du Quoin 
Seminary came to its end when it was totally destroyed by fire. 

Abraham Lincoln, Stephen Douglas and Sidney Breese were 
instrumental in getting a bill passed which made the Illinois Cen- 
tral the first land grant railroad. There were only 100 miles of 
track in Illinois when plans were made in 1851 for the greatest 
engineering feat of the times. The 366 miles of railroad were 
to extend from Cairo to Chicago. 





The Illinois Central Depot 


Flyers went to the east and even Europe to recruit 3,000 
laborers for $1.25 a day. Posters appeared advertising 
1,200,000 acres of fertile land in a healthy climate in the West, 
meaning Illinois. The ties and bridge timbers came from Michi- 
gan, and England supplied the rails. Isaac Metcalf was in charge 
of construction from Centralia to the Big Muddy River. 

Immigrants had streamed into the area in the period of 1850 
to 1860, 30,000 into seven of Egypt’s counties, including Perry 
County. 

When the main line was completed in 1855, 600 notables 
came by special train to celebrate the event. The woodburning 
engines were replaced by coalburning ones in 1856 and Du 
Quoin became the prime source of coal within a year. 

During the Civil War, the location of the I.C.R.R. made it 
quite important to transport troops and supplies. By 1864, Du 
Quoin had grown to 2,500 population. George S. Smith was 
elected the first mayor in 1865. 

Residents of the original settlement, realizing the “station” 
would be the hub of activity, moved homes and businesses to 
the new location. The first Du Quoin was called both “Old 
Town” and “Old Du Quoin’’. 

The Halliday Salt Works provided employment for about 
300 men in its best days. William P. Halliday and Judge W. 
Green of Cairo purchased the St. Johns coal interests in August, 
1867. In 1868, the Illinois Central stopped buying the Du Quoin 
area coal to acquire a better quality coal from the Mt. Carbon 
mines near Murphysboro. 

On April 8, 1869, Halliday, with his brothers, all men of 
means, began boring for the Big Muddy coal vein, which they 
were certain laid under the local area. It was only a short time 
before a strong stream of saltwater was encountered. Early 
tests showed it to render a pound of salt from only three gallons 
of water. It was over a year later that the first sample of salt 
was manufactured. By July 1871, 20 barrels of salt had been 
made in the experimental facility from a well 1200 feet deep. 
The mammouth salt works were completed in December, 1873 
and began producing salt at the rate of 75 barrels a day. The 
capacity of the salt works eventually reached 200 barrels a day. 
For 30 years the salt works operated successfully in spite of 
several tragedies — steam boilers exploded, fires destroyed 
some buildings and the men went out on strike. But these prob- 
lems were overcome and the enterprise continued even past 
the death of its founder William P. Halliday in 1899. In 1900 
the old salt works were torn down and the new salt works were 
built. Even though the new facility was smaller, it could yield 
300 barrels a day. About 14 different salt wells were sunk 
around St. Johns to serve the facility. In about 1906, the Halli- 
day Salt Works closed down. 





The new Halliday Salt Works in 1901 — Courtesy of Robert R. Morefield 


Smallpox was rampant in Du Quoin in 1873. The District 
Fair had been discontinued and the buildings were taken over 
to use as a hospital or “pest house’’. One story of this epidemic 
is that Mayor Jake Messmore once rode, with his horse at a 
full gallop, ahead of a wagon carrying a dead body, warning 
the populace to clear the way. Smallpox again invaded Du 
Quoin in May of 1877. Dr. John McLean established a hospital 
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at the District Fair grounds with 17 patients. A strict quarantine 
was in force. At least ten persons died by the last of May and 
then Pinckneyville began losing citizens. By August the “Du 
Quoin Tribune” requested the “‘pest house”’ cleaned as it might 
be needed again soon. 

By 1896, a two room “‘pest house” was located on Jackson 
Street where smallpox victims were housed and cared for by 
Dr. June Winston Dunn. He contracted the disease but sur- 
vived. Diphtheria, another dreaded disease, frequently took 
several members within one family. George Jacob Eisenhauer 
and wife, Elizabeth, lost four children within 11 days in 1892. 

The first newspaper in town was the Du Quoin Mining Jour- 
nal of August, 1858. Due to differences in views, the 1st Indiana 
Battery wrecked the type and scattered it in the street, telling 
the editor to “‘git’’. 

During the Civil War, citizens gave money to buy equipment 
to enable publication of the Stars and Stripes. This very patriot- 
ic newspaper had strictly northern views with no leeway for any 
southern sympathy. It later became the Recorder. Major A. J. 
Alden started the Tribune in March 1867 and the Recorder 
merged with it late in 1867. J. T. Beem soon became the owner 
and editor. A picturesque, forceful writer, he fought battles on 
the issues of the day, wielding the printed word like a sharp 
sword. The Tribune ceased publication in 1926. Mr. Beem died 
in 1930 at the age of 89 years and 11 months. 

The Du Quoin Evening Call was started in 1896 by Major 
A. J. Alden, originator of the Tribune. Lucius Smith was its edi- 
tor for about 48 years. Today it continues to be published daily, 
at the age of 91 years. 

Other newspapers which were published in Du Quoin were 
the Du Quoin Republican, the Du Quoin Palladium, The Press, 
Du Quoin Herald, Du Quoin Daily News and the Du Quoin Pro- 
gress. 

The Blakeslee family had gone from Connecticut to New 
York, then headed for Illinois in 1845. After going broke in Ullin 
in a lumber business they came to Du Quoin in 1860, deter- 
mined to make a go of it here. 

Albert Blakeslee invented the Blakeslee Jet Pump in 1862 
and two years later, he and his brother, Halidon, founded the 
Blakeslee Pump Company, which was family operated for 88 
years. It sold in 1952 and used the Blakeslee name for awhile. 
Albert Blakeslee also invented a steam pump and a veneering 
machine. The Jet Pump was used in steam boats and coal mines 
and was sold worldwide. The company made railroad engines 
for coal mines, and machinery as the need arose. 

A lot of the entertainment in later years involved actors and 
stage plays. Near the end of the 1800’s two stage struck boys, 
George Curtis and Billy Plumlee gave shows in sheds and back 
yards. Later both performed at Neighbor’s Opera House, which 
later was the Lyric Theater, Jone’s Drug Store and McCollum’s 
Drug Store. 

Both men achieved success as actors. Curtis died after drink- 
ing a glass of potassium cyanide, which he mistook for water. 
Plumlee took part in the celebration at the end of World War 
I, despite illness and the warning of friends to stay indoors. The 
day was a foul one, he took pneumonia and soon died. 

In 1905, W. R. Hayes, Samuel Cotton and F. J. Long bought 
the J. C. Eade planing mill in order to transform it into a theater. 
Opening night was October 31, 1906, and “The Mayor of To- 
kio”’ was performed before a full house of about 1200 persons. 
The advent of motion pictures spelled the doom of such theat- 
ers. Many motion picture theaters sprang up. The Theatorium 
was at 21 S. Division, the previously mentioned Lyric; Princess 
Theater on S. Mulberry; Star Theater on Main Street; Du 
Quoin, later Midway Theater on N. Division and the Pershing, 
later State Theater. Today the Grand Theater is the only one 
in town. 

A live and active community changes much as the years pass 





by. This fact is substantiated by the different generations of 
homes, churches and business buildings that have existed in Du 
Quoin. Oak Street is one example. The street was lined, north 
and south, with frame, brick and metal structures that have 
been replaced many times. Several old hotels, the Perry House, 
The Weaver House, (later renamed the St. Nicholas Hotel), the 
Planter House, the Monk House and other buildings, either 
burned or were removed to make way for newer buildings. Oth- 
er multi-generation locations include the south side of Main 
Steet, between Mulberry and Elm Streets. Some of these build- 
ings are third generation buildings. South Division Street was 
ravaged by fire in early 1892 and many of the buildings were 
quickly rebuilt. Several of those buildings are giving way to an- 
other generation today. 


The St. Nicholas Hotel 


The SE corner of Mulberry and Main Streets is vacant now 
awaiting its third generation building, after the old Jones and 
Lehnharr (Egyptian Music Co.) building of 1867 was razed in 
1985. The Grand Theater, itself a rebuilt original, replaced the 
open air Joy Theater, which replaced the photo studio of Edwin 
S. Wheatley. 

The Presbyterian Church at the NW corner of Spring and 
Washington Streets is a third generation building. Their first 
church of 1857 was sold to the Seventh Day Adventists, who 
moved it to another lot. It burned some years later. The second 
Presbyterian Church was built in 1890 and burned January 1, 
1927. It was replaced with the stone church that stands today. 
The St. Johns U.C.C. is a second generation church building. 
The Methodist Church drastically altered their second genera- 
tion building to its present appearance. The homes are more 
difficult to trace. Some are gone with only vacant lots remaining 
and others with second or possibly third generation houses 
standing now. The Frizzell home stood at the jog of Main Street 
on Line Street. Now an apartment complex stands at the loca- 
tion. The R E. Brown home, which was located at 317 N. Wash- 
ington, was torn away and a vacant lot is all that remains. 

Despite the loss of many of the homes and business buildings, 
many first generation structures still stand in Du Quoin. 

Du Quoin became home, if only for a short time, for hundreds 
of homeless children. It began in Old Du Quoin, when the South- 
ern Illinois Children’s Protective Association, later absorbed by 
the Children’s Home and Aid Society, opened an orphan’s 
home in the old female seminary building. Later it was called 
the Van Arsdale Home for Children. In 1901, because of the 
inaccessibility to the home and because of the rapid turn over 
of children, which made almost daily trips to Du Quoin neces- 
sary, the children’s home was moved to the old Southern Hotel 
on N. Oak Street. While not a suitable building, the old hotel 
was more accessible. 

On July 1, 1903, the children’s home closed because no suit- 
able building could be secured. The belongings of the home 


were stored and the children were moved to Shelbyville and 
Rantoul. The closing was to be temporary until funds were 
raised for a new home. It was 1908 before a new home was 
built on ground donated by Samuel B. Eaton. The dedication 
took place on April 25, 1908. This home operated successfully 
until 1941 when it closed and was sold to Ralph S. Ridgeway, 
who operated a nursing home in it for several years. 

Thanks to the efforts of Tom and Francis Morgan the home 
is now being restored and thus saved for future use. 

The Du Quoin Public Library, sponsored by the Junior Wom- 
en’s Club, opened July 2, 1934, with approximately 1,000 
books. John Yehling had donated a small building. Mr. La Fae 
Bradley constructed shelves and the Chamber of Commerce 
furnished lighting. V. G. Croessman, Harry Lancaster and Joe 
Strickler were appointed as the advisory board. Mrs. Allean 
Beem, wife of “‘Caesar’’ Beem, was the first librarian. 

With the help of the W. P. A. (Works Progress Administra- 
tion), the shelving was improved and a section was added for 
children. Other organizations joined the Junior Women’s Club 
as the library became too much for them to support. In 1940, 
tax funds were acquired and a Board of Directors formed. They 
were Florence Baird, Anton Berg, Bertha Carr, Rosamond For- 
ester, Leah Hayes, Lapur Horn, Camille Karraker, Catherine 
Parks and Arline Yehling. The books had increased to 4,000 
and in July, 1940 the library moved to the Gill building at Poplar 
and Mulberry. By March 1953 there were 6,326 books, 3,450 
patrons and a need for new quarters. This time the facility went 
to S. Division Street where Linzee Insurance is located. 

When General Telephone Company made a move in 1956, 
the company offered its previous building to the city for $8,000 
if it would house the library. Lion Club members moved the 
books to the current library at 6 S. Washington. 

In 1966, the library became a member of the Shawnee Li- 
brary System, increasing the access to a greater range of books, 
microfilm of newspapers and census records, tapes, records 
and talking books. Sylvester Horn bequeathed money in 1971 
to be matched by the town and a new front, roof, carpeting 
and paneling were installed. 

Ladon Oliver Chappel is the current librarian. Other librar- 
ians were Bess Chesney, Dorothy Pritchett, Ann Richardson, 
Lillian Sawyer; assistant librarians, Janet Jones, Kathie and 
Rena Gieschen. 

The current board members are Anton Berg, president; Eric 
Von Pflanz, treasurer; Arline Yehling, secretary; Marybelle 
Haines, Irma Jean Weinberg, Lou Ozburn, Ruth Malan, Gerald 
Miller and Doris Rottschalk. Anton Berg and Arline Yehling 
have each been on the board for 50 years. 

In the early days of Du Quoin, it became the largest market 
in southern Illinois for castorbeans. However, when the farmers 
lost many farm animals because of this deadly crop, they 
ceased raising castorbeans and turned to safer crops. Some- 
times teams with wagonloads of castorbeans stretched from 
Peach to Elm street. In the 1860’s, peaches were an important 
market item, also apples, which are still produced in the area. 

The numerous coal mines, which surround Du Quoin, were 





The Paradise Coal & Coke Co. 


first started to supply coal for the railroad. Later the mines were 
begun farther away and the railroad went to the mines. Prob- 
ably the oldest mine would have been the old Paradise mine 
operated by the Illinois Central Iron and Mining Company at 
St. Johns. This mine was a slope mine with the 219 foot slope 
reaching a six foot vein of coal 78 feet below the surface. It 
operated from the early 1850’s until it was replaced by William 
P. Halliday’s New Paradise Mine, also a slope mine. 

Not all of the mines can be mentioned but some of the other 
early coal mines, named for their owners, were Keyes’, Horn’s, 
Jones’, Winter’s, Stanhouse and Tijou. Others carried such 
names as Sun Coal and Coke, Enterprise, Union, Star, and Per- 
ry. 





The Miller Horn Coal Company 


Around the turn of the century there were the Jupiter mines, 
numbered 1 through 5, Greenwood, Howell, Davis, Majestic 
and Browning mines. In the later years the strip mine came into 
being, such as Gale, Fidelity, Perfection, Truax Traer, and Rit- 
ter. Later years brought mines which would stagger the imagi- 
nation of the coal miners of the past. Among those were Consoli- 
dation, Fidelity, Amax, Captain, Burning Star, and United Elec- 
tric. Needless to say, thousands of jobs have been provided by 
these enterprises over the years. 





Majestic Mine - 1905-1954 — From The Robert R. Morefield Collection 


Some other enterprises which have contributed greatly to 
provide employment are the Du Quoin Packing Plant, Du Quoin 
Coca-Cola Plant, Du Quoin State Fair, Mallory, Turco, Forest 
City Garment Factory, Essex, Cablec, Five Star Industries, 
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The Bottling Plant, Ice Plant & Dairy on Olive St. 


Bridal Originals and many others to numerous to mention. The 
recently built South Town Shopping Center is another addition 
to the town. 

The oldest business, still in the same location and carrying 
the same name, is Higgins Jewelry. The magnificent regulator, 
(clock) stands where it was installed in 1872. Geiger’s Bakery 
was established in 1893 and carries the original name. Linzee’s 
Insurance Agency dates back to 1886, carrying the same name 
and still managed by the same family. Construction of the St. 
Nicholas hotel began in 1866. A series of names and owners 
took place over the years. The name St. Nicholas was given 
about 1869. There have been many changes in the hotel in its 
111 year history. 

The first sidewalks were cinder or plank. In 1871 they began 
to be replaced by brick walks and about 1893 granatoid, or 
cement walks, were being poured. 

In 1869, work was started on the Du Quoin Gas and Coke 
Works. By 1870, 16 vaporine lights were installed. Gas lights 
were installed in the early 1890’s. The first electric lights were 
in the Majestic Opera House when it opened in 1906, with elec- 
tricity furnished by a planing mill. Telephones appeared in 
1895 when C. L. Downey built the system. The first two phones 
connected the Browning office and its mine. 

Bicycles were the rage in 1896, selling from $75 to $100. 
The year 1904 saw seven automobiles in the town. With the 
advent of the “‘horseless carriage’, travel became a way of life. 
“Hardroads” were constructed and horizons were changed. 

The spirit of Du Quoin has always been an adventurous and 
brave one. May its future be the same. Submitted by Inez Eisen- 
hauer and Robert Morefield 
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The Foundry & Machine Shops of Blakeslee & Bros. about 1870 — Copy Courtesy of 
Ray & Eula Linzee 





The State Police Headquarters When New 
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The D.L. Kimmel Lumber Yard in early 1900’s — Photo From Robert R. Morefield Collection 


THE EXTINCT VILLAGE OF 
JAMESTOWN 


The Allen Coal Co. sank a mine in Section 34, Township 6, 
Range 4 and on October 1, 1920 a village was plotted around 
the mine. This village was named Jamestown for James R. Al- 
len. It consisted of 76 lots 50 by 142 feet and 7 lots, ‘50 feet 
wide and running to Galum Creek.” The town acquired the 
name Barwells and the nickname ‘‘Grasshopper’’. 

Jamestown grew rapidly. John Sedovnik erected a large 2 
story building in which he ran a general store on the lower floor 
and a dance hall on the upper floor. There followed two other 
stores, a blacksmith shop, moving picture theatre, cafe, school, 
Baptist Church and about fifty houses. These houses were built 
by the Diamond Realty Co. and were of varied architectural 
design, an uncommon thing in a mine town. The school was 
started in the upper room of John Sedovnik’s building. Later 
the school board bought a one story brick store building from 
George Montieth and remodeled it into a schoolhouse. It was 
later consolidated into the Lost Prairie 205 and Trico school 
districts about 1950. 

The Allen Coal Co. sold their interest to Southern Gem Coal 
Co, who sank a second mine at Jamestown. In 1923 the South- 
ern Gem Coal Co. became bankrupt and closed the mines. Then 
Jamestown declined rapidly and by 1950 the population was 
only 80. 

In the 1970’s seven houses remained, but no business. The 
Sedovnik Store stands in ruins and the Consolidated Coal Co. 
has bought several lots in Jamestown, plus some surrounding 
farmland. In the 1980’s strip mining activities has all but obli- 
terated the town. A few lots owned by Mr. Sedovnik’s heirs 
were never sold and are still accessible. A large coal processing 
plant and tipple dominates the scene a little west of Jamestown 
across the road from the old rock quarry operated by the Gillis 
family during the 1930’s. An old shaft mine west of Jamestown 
along the tracks never became profitable and was known as 
the Diamond mine. Also one was located a little east of James- 
town along the RR and known as the Ring mine in the 1930's. 

Jamestown was located about 1% miles east of Cutler. 





JARISHURY 


darishury, the Stagecoach Stop 

The United States government had a post office, tavern or 
inn, exchange store, public rest stop or park, cattle barns, 
stables for horses, wagon wheel repair and a shop which made 
wheels. Cattlemen and cowboys used the park when they drove 
the livestock to National City, the market place for southern 
Illinois. When the livestock, turkeys and geese were sold the 
stockyards gave the sellers slips which authorized the bank to 
pay the bearers in coin (gold coins were used at the time.) 

At that time National City was located on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River across from Fort Louis, Missouri. National 
City is now known as East St. Louis. Transportation for the trad- 
ing was done by river boats. The bank today, 1986 is known 
as the National City Bank which also includes the Stock Ex- 
change and Stockyards. The rest stop was used by the wagon 
train for the people to cook, and fill water barrels which they 
tied on their wagons. The park, or rest stop, was located be- 
tween Big Beaucoup and Little Beaucoup Creek at Bowl’s 
Bridge. The community was called Jarishury. 

There is a government deed to a Public Park issued at the 
time of the Government Road called the Shawneetown — Fort 
St. Louis Indian Trail. It is in the “Road History of Perry Coun- 
ty.” 

Sometime between 1776 and 1794 Henry Ash, who had 


served as an officer with the Revolutionary Army, came from 
Philadelphia County, Pa. with his family on a flatboat down the 
Ohio River to Shawneetown, Il. At that time Shawneetown was 
an army fort and served as a trading post with the Indians of 
this territory. Ash and his family took the Shawneetown — Fort 
Louis Indian Trail road and finally homesteaded land by the 
road in District 4-2 near the community which was called Jar- 
ishury. A map of the district which included Jarishury was made 
for Congress (U. S. Post Office) in 1834 by David Burrs, geogra- 
pher to the House of Representatives. 

Initially travelers crossing the Big Beaucoup Creek to Jar- 
ishury had to ford the creek. After a short time, as travel in- 
creased, the people of the community built a wooden bridge 
which they kept repaired as it was needed. 

The stagecoach stop kept U. S. branded horses for use by 
the Pony Express and also kept horses for the stagecoach. The 
story is told that a traveler took one of the U. S. branded horses 
and rode to Tamaroa. When morning came a gentleman in Ta- 
maroa looked out of his window and saw a horse tied to a tree 
in his yard, apparently left there by the traveler. The gentleman 
saw the U. S. brand on the horse and took it back to Jarishury 
where he turned it over to Henry Ash, who thanked him and 
gave him a drink. 

The post office had a wooden door, and the door had an 
opening through which the mail could be put inside by the Pony 
Express rider when he changed horses. The Pony Express car- 
ried all the mail. Henry Ash and his wife, Charlotta, and the 
children worked at the Stagecoach Tavern, which had rooms 
that travelers could rent. 

The exchange store at Jarishury was called ‘‘Mo-berry””. The 
operator of the store had two monkeys which he called his hel- 
pers. The people in the community knew that the monkeys 
would become excited and chatter if they attempted to steal 
merchandise from the store. Mo-berry was a general-type store. 

The first census of the people of Perry County, Illinois was 
made in 1850. 

In the summer, July, 1887, Bart Brown, William Chapman, 
Frank Hoster, and Dilas Reidenlberger had a road meeting at 
Jarishury. In township 4-2 they voted for a poll tax of $40 by 
assessment to maintain the road. If unable to pay, the person 
used his horses for work in the road for the value of three dollars 
a day. The labor was one dollar. 

In the year 1899 in township 4-2 Frederic Krupp, Joseph 
Bathon, John Protronski, J. W. Lynch and George Kurtz held 
a meeting at Jarishury Tavern or inn for the purpose of letting 
a contract for building a new permanent-type bridge over Big 
Beaucoup Creek. The contract was awarded to Louis Moss, his 
bid being the lowest, $1.07 per foot. The iron work for this 
bridge was done by an iron worker named Bowls for whom the 
bridge was named. 

In 1903 Louis Moss was road commissioner in township 4- 
2. Louis Moss married Sarah Rebecca Ash and built a new home 
on the Shawneetown Road at Jarishury. SUBMITTED AND 
COMPILED BY DOROTHY GERALDINE EATER MOSS 


PINCKNEYVILLE 


Pinckneyville was settled in 1827 as the county seat for the 
newly established Perry County. The area for Pinckneyville, 
Section 24, Township 5 South, 3 West on the North end of Four 
Mile Prairie and West side of Big Beaucoup Creek, was chosen 
because of its central location in Perry County. Title for the orig- 
inal site was obtained from the Federal Land Office in Kaskas- 
kia and divided into city lots and sold at public auction in Febru- 
ary 1828. At that time Illinois land sold at $1.25 an acre, and 
the Pinckneyville lots were not to be sold for less than $5 per 
lot. Pinckneyville was the first settlement in Perry County to 
be laid out into city lots. At the appointed time the sale was 
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held and 24 lots were sold for a total of $1223.28%, being an 
approximate average of $50.95 per lot. The City of Pinckney- 
ville is one of the oldest incorporated cities in the state of Illinois. 
Incorporation came just a year after the Perry County Fair was 
held for the first time. On March 28, 1857 John Baird, J. L. 
Mann, S.M. Carter, Phillip Gruner, and A.D. Gosney were 
elected as the first trustees. In 1889 the city government was 
reorganized and the city was divided into three wards and Jo- 
seph L. Murphy was elected as the first Mayor. In 1929 an elec- 
tion was held to change the form of government to the present 
mayor and commissioner system. John W. Keene was elected 
Mayor, A.W. Blackburn, W.G. Maxwell, Samuel S. Opp, and 
James Richey were the commissioners. 





General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 


It is generally accepted that Pinckneyville was named after 
General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney of Charleston, South 
Carolina (1746-1825), a figure in the Revolutionary War and 
early United States Government. Pinckney was an Aid to Gen- 
eral George Washington, a delegate to the Federal Constitution- 
al Convention in Philadelphia in 1787, United States Minister 
to France, Governor of South Carolina, and a federalist candi- 
date for President of the United States. 

In 1834, Pinckneyville was included in a ‘“‘Gazetter of Illi- 
nois’”’, compiled by the early Illinois settler, John Mason Peck. 
At that time Pinckneyville consisted of two stores, one tavern, 
one grocery, a few families, and was surrounded with a large 
settlement of industrious farmers. 

A number of businesses in the past have existed just to serve 
the farmer — the mill, blacksmith, implement dealers, and 
buyers for produce and livestock. Coal mining has been the only 
industry which could classify as a “‘heavy’’ industry in this area. 
Pinckneyville has also had the benefit of two railroad lines run- 
ning thru it — the Wabash, Chester, and Western Railroad 





Pinckneyville Milling Co. 





The 1.C. Depot and Train at Pinckneyville 


Company (now a branch of the Missouri Pacific) and the Belle- 
ville and Southern Illinois Railroad (now a branch of Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad). 

Perry County’s first jail was built in Pinckneyville in 1833- 
34 at a cost of $750. It was later sold for $15 when the new 
jail was built. In 1871 the second jail was built at cost of 
$14,741.50 to the county. Perry County’s newest jail will soon 
be operational in 1987 with a price tag considerably higher than 
the previous two jails. 
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The courthouse in the late 1890's 


Perry County’s first courthouse was built in 1828 on the 
square in the center of Pinckneyville. Adjoining that first court- 
house was an enclosure for penning up stray animals. The sec- 
ond courthouse was completed in the fall of 1837 at a cost of 
$1765. The third courthouse was completed in December of 
1850 and carried a pricetag of $7,500 and was later remodel- 
led in April 1897 at a cost of $9,742. The present courthouse 
was remodelled and added to in 1938-39 at cost of $52,754. 
Perry County’s total cost for courthouses has been $71,761. 

Even quiet Pinckneyville has had its share of excitement. In 
1872, according to a letter written by Charles H. Roe, Sr., a 
Missouri outlaw, Sam Hildebrand was killed in Pinckneyville by 
Constable John L. Ragland. According to Mr. Roe’s letter, Con- 
stable Ragland was attacked with a knife by a man known in 
town as John Smith. Constable Ragland then shot Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith was identified by Dr. Ritchie, a prominent physician 
at that time, as Sam Hildebrand. 

Since 1925, the active Pinckneyville Chamber of Commerce 
has sponsored Pinckneyville’s Annual Mardi Gras, a Halloween 
Festival which traditionally takes place on the Saturday before 
Halloween. Mardi Gras includes an all day flea market and 
downtown carnival and is highlighted by an evening parade 
marshalled by unidentified Pinckneyville residents disguised as 
Colonel Pinckney and two Aides, in full costume. The parade 
draws crowds of as many as 20,000 people from Southern IIli- 





The Windsor Hotel in Pinckneyville 


nois. Mardi Gras is climaxed by the crowning of the Mardi Gras 
queen. 

1948 was an exciting year in Pinckneyville when the Pinck- 
neyville High School Basketball Team put our town on the map 
by capturing the first place trophy at the State Basketball Tour- 
nament. 

The City of Pinckneyville owns and operates its own natural 
gas system and its own water-sewerage system. It owns and 
operates a swimming pool and provides tennis courts, picnic 
pavillions, baseball diamonds and recreational areas at the ad- 
jacent fairgrounds which accomodate the annual Perry County 
Fair and American Thresherman Show. 

The City of Pinckneyville has been led through the years by 
the following village trustees, then in 1888 mayors: Lewis Ham- 
mack - 1857, John Baird - 1858, A.D. Gosney - 1859, E.B. 
Rushing - 1860, S.M. Carter - 1861-62, W.K. Murphy - 1863, 
John C. Brown - 1864, R.M. Davis - 1865, John Boyd - 1866, 
M.C. Edwards - 1867, G. H. Slimpert - 1868, E.B. Rushing - 
1869, H.E. Hinke - 1870, I.W. Hill - 1871, Wm. McNeil - 1872- 
73, Evan B. Rushing - 1874-77, J.L. Murphy - 1878-79, R.V. 
Fallon - 1880, W.L. McCandles - 1881, Henry Driemeyer - 
1882, John Boyd - 1883, J.M. Kunz - 1884-85, J.L. Murphy 
- 1886-87, J.L. Murphy - 1888-94, George F. Meade - 1895- 
1900, H.R. Schulz - 1901-02, W.H. Smith - 1903-04, Geo. F. 
Meade - 1905-06, W.W. Sims - 1907-08, Geo. W. Pillers - 1909- 
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Coal Stripping operations at Fidelity Mine - Southeast of Pinckneyville 





13, J.S. Templeton - 1913-14, George E. Hincke - 1915-18, 
John Keene - 1919-25, Homer Gruner - 1925-29, John Keene 
- 1929-35, John H. Stumpe - 1935-51, Wm. J. Cunningham 
- 1951-65, Jake Bender - 1965-79, John Boyd - 1979-82, Elmer 
Holman (acting mayor) - 1982-83, Wm. J. Cunningham - 1983- 
85, Joseph M. Holder (acting mayor) - 1985, Joseph M. Holder 
(elected) - 1986. 

Pinckneyville, (now a town of more than 3,000) is considered 
a town of activity and enterprise and a town interested in its 
youth and future. This is probably why Pinckneyville has been 
known for many years as the “‘friendly little city”. Submitted 
by: William E. (Bill) Timpner 


INDUSTRIES FOR PINCKNEYVILLE 


At the end of World War Two, the young men that had won 
the war to end all wars returned to Pinckneyville and Perry 
County to continue their lives where they had left off. In addi- 
tion to this there was a number of other young veterans that 
decided to make Pinckneyville their home. 

After a short time these young men found that times were 
not too good in Pinckneyville and that the high school graduates 
were having to leave town to secure employment. There wasn’t 
local employment available for the young people. 

The town was basically sound and boasted of good sound 
businessmen such as Mayor Jack Stumpe ir: the hatchery busi- 
ness, - Steve Reel selling Packard Automobiles, - Charley Saltz- 
man, Rosie Flowers, Olin Luke, Bert Davis and Marie Bryant 
all running restaurants, - Rudy Kohlsdorf and Katie running 
Kohlsdorf’s shoes and ladies ready to wear, - Steve McCants 
and Kenneth Nesbitt in ladies ready to wear, - J.C. Neising and 
Kenneth Hiller selling mens clothing, - Hobby Walkup in the 
newstand, - Gruner Hardware with Phil and his father Homer, 
- Paul and Theodore Wagner in the Hardware business, - Frank 
& Milton Gruner in the Maytag Store, - Heine Gruner delivering 
milk, - Nick Cowan on the ice route, - Sig Decker, Bob Hess 
and Tom Mann starting the locker plant, - Oscar Hunter and 
Eddie Weithorn in the 5&10 cent store business. P. N. Hirsch 
clothing with Nevins Ware as manager, - Shorty Shultz, Frank 
Woosley and Orlie and Vic Provart in the lumber business, - 
Ina and Leo Rottet running the Sherman Hotel, - Francis Eisfel- 
der in the West End Store, - Clyde Brown selling Chevrolets, 
- Ted Hubler, Roy Knapp and Chas Montoyne selling Plymouth 
& Chrysler, - Dunn Bros selling Pontiacs and Ready-Mix Con- 
crete, - Les and Ritchey Smiley selling Fords, - Bartle Bros., 
Spencer Gilley, Joe Ruppert, Jake Bender and Slim Hester sell- 
ing groceries, - Russel Boyd, Vernon Masters, Leo Braun and 
Frank Giacomo selling gasoline, - Bud and Caroline Cameron 
in the restaurant and service station business as well as the 
Heimans, - Tony Beninati in the Theatre business, - The Demo- 
crat and the Advocate Newspapers, - Murphy-Wall and First 
National Banks, - Cunningham and Boner Insurance Agencies, 
- Pyatt and Doerr Funeral Homes, - Dunns Paint Store, - Picks 
Feed Store, - Erwin the Florist, - Wm. Keene Truck Service, 
- Lueschke Bakery, - B & G Furniture, Frazer Truck Lines, - 
Roe Abstract, - Stoneys Service, - Nowards Garage, - Chas Bo- 
quillion Making Ice, - Roethe’s Ice Cream Parlor, - Schumacher 
and Lueker Implement Companies, - Pinckneyville Appliance 
with Tom Mann, - Bob Curt in the Western Auto, and profes- 
sional men Dr. A.Y. Baker Optometrist, - Chiropracter E.L. 
Lambeth, - Veternarian Al Doughty, - M.D.’s Mathis, Mohr, Ed- 
wards, Templeton, Hiller, Stotlar and Stotlar, - Dentists, Kane, 
Chapman and Quillman, - Attorneys Farmer, Middleton, Gra- 
bowski and Bagwill. 

The ambitious young men seeking some way to help their 
community organized the Junior Chamber of Commerce to as- 
sist the existing Chamber of Commerce in industry acquistion. 
(It might be noted that at this time there were only two indus- 
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tries in Pinckneyville, namely the Pyramid Coal Co. and the 
Forest City Manufacturing Co. affectionately known as “The 
Dress Factory’’). Farming was the number one industry then 
as it still is. Some of the members of the newly formed Junior 
Chamber of Commerce were Carl Doerr, Bob Bartle, Dr. ALY. 
Baker, Dr. George Mohr, Paul Wagner, Gene Hagler, Herman 
Epplin, Raymond Koethe, Calvin Mc Daniel, Vic Provart, Bill 
Hagler, Charles Roe, C.H. Linder, Donald Dry, Kenneth Brey, 
Matt Sheley, Tony Beninati, John Sheley, Bill Cunningham, 
Hubert Howard, Ritchey Smiley, George Wolfe, Chas Mon- 
toyne, Milton Gruner, Russell Birkner, Frank Woosley, Rev. 
Jansen as Chaplain and others who do not come to mind right 
now. 

The Jaycees joined forces with the Chamber of Commerce 
to help form a more viable industrial team. 

The first action of this industrial team was in 1952 when they 
built a shell industrial building for the Belco Fan Co. of St. Louis. 
Financing was provided by borrowing $125,000.00 from local 
individuals on whif notes which simply stated when and if we 
get the money we will pay you back. The Belco Fan Co. was 
unable to fulfill their agreement and could not occupy the new 
building. After a period of time and much frenzied work by the 
committee the building was sold to Penick and Ford, the makers 
of MY-T-Fine Pudding. Committee members were Ed Wei- 
thorn, A.Y. Baker, W.J. Cunningham, George Wolfe, Jake 
Bender, Vic Provart, Chuck Roe and many others. 

With the experience gained from this accomplishment, the 
industrial committee kept working; but the next factory location 
in Pinckneyville was not to be until 1957. At this time Decca 
Records located here. This was accomplished with $150,000 
local loans, $75,000.00 from Decca and a $525,000.00 loan 
from Prudential Insurance Co. The Committee remained basi- 





cally the same with the addition of Harold Farmer and Lloyd 
Middleton to the traveling group. 

In 1961 Perry Metals (now U.S.G.) was located in Pinckney- 
ville with $300,000 local loans and $40,000 local donations. 
The committee remained the same with the addition of W.K. 
Crawford and Bob Kohlsdorf to the traveling committee. 

This has been submitted as a tribute to all who participated 
in any manner in these and other endeavors that have been 
beneficial to our community. 

Names have been included at the risk of omission of others. 
The above could not have been accomplished without the coop- 
eration of the entire community. 

The above has been composed from memory. Please accept 
our apology for any errors or omissions. Submitted By Vic Pro- 
vart 


PYATTS STATION 





Lucian, Kenneth, Maurice, James (Stationmaster), Lois and Margie Pyatt in front of Pyatts 
Station about 1920. 





PINCKNEYVILLE CITY COUNCIL - 1987-1991 
Left to Right: Samuel Fulk - Commissioner Public Health & Safety; Kirwan Heisner - Commissioner Streets & Public Improvements; Joseph M. Holder - Mayor; Harlan Yeager 
- Commissioner Public Property; Thomas Guthrie - Commissioner Accounts & Finance Not shown in picture: Frances I. Thomas - City Clerk; Jerry Smith - Fire Chief; Thomas 
Denton - Police Chief; Halleck Reese - City Treasurer; Donald Wilkin - Utility Superintendent 





RICE 


Rice is located in Sections 1 and 12, Twp 4-3, about 8 miles 
north of Pinckneyville. Never platted, it was a community of 
land tracts from one half to ten acres. 

A general store was opened there in 1893, and a Post Office 
in 1894. Rice was named after the postmaster and the Post 
Office closed in 1900, the area becoming part of the Pinckney- 
ville system. 





J.O. Hunter’s store at Rice in 1909 - 4th from left in white shirt next to post is James 
Oscar Hunter with Roy B. and D. Fay Hunter near him. In driver’s seat is Floyd D. Hunter. 


In the height of its prosperity the village had the store, a 
blacksmith shop, a molasses mill and a plant for condensing 
milk. The population was about 100 and Dr. Holman practiced 
medicine there for many years. 

A cemetery was begun in the 1880’s on two acres of land 
donated by Eli Hutchings. His brother, Rev. W.W. Hutchings, 
then donated two acres adjoining the cemetery for a church 
yard. A log church building was then constructed and after it 
burned a frame building was built. In 1924 a new church was 
built across the road from the store and the frame building was 
torn down, using the lumber to erect a parsonage. There is a 
new cemetery near the present parsonage and the old one has 
been neglected. 


ST. JOHNS 





A view of St. Johns around 1900 looking southwest from the slack pile. Courtesy Robert R. Morefield 
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SUNFIELD 


First it was Diamond Town, named after the Black Diamond 
Mine. It then became Diamond City and when the Post Office 
name had to be decided upon it ended up being named 
“Sunfield’’. 

Coal mining was the principal industry, there having been 
four mines in the post civil-war period, the second one started 
about 1867, the third about 1880 and the last one in 1901. 
The motive power used below to move cars was the mule. The 
Bailey Brothers Mine had the first telephone in Sunfield - in 
1920. 

Also, there was a brickyard, set up in 1878 with all work 
done by hand. When machinery was introduced into the indus- 
try, around 1900, this yard went out of business. 

As with most towns there was a blacksmith shop, a lumber 
yard, a barber shop and three confectioneries. There were the 
saloons and they were voted out by the electorate of the town. 
In the saloon days a jail was found to be necessary and it was 
provided at two different locations at different times. The first 
constable was Burley Greenwood and was succeeded by Bill 
Bishop. Also there were two molasses mills in the area. 

The railroad had a flagstop for passengers and storage facili- 
ties for freight. 

The first school was established in 1870, in a small wooden 
one-room shed with dirt floor. In 1871 it was relocated and in 
1872 a brick building was built. By 1903 this facility was inade- 
quate so a two room frame structure was erected. By about 
1970 the school district was absorbed by the Du Quoin Unit 
District. 

The first church, Methodist, was organized in 1871 and soon 
thereafter the Baptist group came. 

Over the years there have been several stores selling almost 
everything. 


SWANWICK 


February in southern Illinois can be a most capricious month. 
It can either smile or scowl depending largely on the great 
streams of upper air. But that was the month that Thomas 
Swanwick entered at the land office in Kaskaskia on the 13th 
of February, 1818 “‘the northwest quarter and the east half of 
the southwest quarter of Section 11 of Township 4 South, 
Range 4 West” as a home for his family in a new country. 

Thomas Swanwick was a man of considerable means, a to- 
bacconist from Chester England, and evidently a person of cul- 
ture. It was unlikely he entered said land without first seeing 
it, so that February most likely was a mild and smiling one. With 
Thomas Swanwick was a certain James McMurdo who may 
have been in the employ of Mr. Swanwick. He entered no land 
then but is said to have been with Mr. Swanwick the first settlers 
in the township which would become Perry County some nine 
years latter. Illinois would not achieve statehood until Decem- 
ber of the year. 

Here these first two settlers built a log cabin, one imagines 
larger than the usual pioneer home because in 1819 Mr. Swan- 
wick was joined by his wife, Hannah and nine of their ten chil- 
dren. John, the oldest stayed in England to finish his education. 
Sarah, the youngest, was four years old when she came to Illi- 
nois. Mrs. Hannah Swanwick brought with her the family’s ster- 
ling silver and the English classics from which to teach her chil- 
dren since there were no schools yet in the area. The new home 
was finished except for the doors, over which blankets were 
hung. The country was still wilderness and often at night wolves 
caused the family dogs to seek shelter inside the cabin. The 
story is told that Thomas Swanwick looked out over the sur- 
rounding prairie, filled with tall grasses and abundant wild flow- 


ers and called it Grand Cote, a French phrase meaning Beauti- 
ful or Grand Prairie. The name Grandcote, now combined, was 
used for years as the township name and is still used at times 
today. 

Without any record we only know that sometime a Robert 
Eveleigh Taylor, of Bolton-on-Moors, Lanshire, England, a phy- 
sician, came to the Swanwick home. In the family cemetery a 
short distance from the homestead is his grave with a poem on 
his headstone which indicates that he had intended to rejoin 
his family in England. Mr. Taylor died September 13, 1827 at 
the age of 54 years. Two years later Thomas Swanwick was 
laid to rest here in July 1829, aged 56. This cemetery also con- 
tains the graves of Hannah, the wife of Thomas, two of their 
children Mary Swanwick Morrison and William Thornwaite 
Swanwick. There are two grandchildren buried there namely, 
Sidney B. Morrison and Curtis Conn Swanwick. 

With the passing of the years Jonathan Joseph (J.J.) Swan- 
wick obtained the original property and on it built in 1847 to 
1850 a large three story brick home. Since in every respect 
it was so much grander than most early homes, it became 
known as the Swanwick Mansion. Part of this structure remains 
today, over-grown and in a sad state of decay. It is now the 
property of the Sprague Land Co. A story in the area persists 
still that J.J. Swanwick expected the railway to come through 
his property and that he started to build a hotel. When the rail- 
way passed two to three miles south he turned the structure 
into a home and gave $300.00 to have the village of Swanwick 
bear the family name. J.J. Swanwick lived much as the landed 
gentry of England. By 1857 he owned over 1500A of land. Ru- 
mors persist of parties for dignitaries from the area of the south- 
ern part of the state. Perhaps the hard times of the 1870's or 
maybe living beyond the means of a gentleman farmer, J.J. 
Swanwick and wife Eliza Ann could not pay a debt of 
$8,033.07. Therefore on January 3, 1889 forecloser preceed- 
ing took place. Much of their land including the Mansion was 
sold. It seems probable that he and his wife went to Chester, 
Illinois, where most of the Swanwick family were now located. 
Jonathan J. Swanwick is buried in the Evergreen Cemetery 
there. In all probability Eliza Ann is buried there too. 

It is fitting to tell what little more we know of James McMur- 
do. He was a witness and could very legibly sign his name to 
both Thomas and Hannah Swanwick’s will as well as that of 
William T. Swanwick, their son. The will of Thomas Swanwick 
was the first legal document probated in Perry County in 1829. 
Hannah’s will was written in 1837. William’s will was dated 15 
July 1835. Mr. McMurdo was undoubtly a true and trusted 
friend of the family. Submitted By Nelda E. Robb 





SWANWICK-HOME OF W.J. BURRIS AND FAMILY 





All of the brick used for building the three story mansion was 
shipped from England to New Orleans, up the Mississippi River 
to Chester and hauled by ox cart to Swanwick. The second story 
of the rambling mansion was bedrooms and the third floor was 
a huge ballroom. The walls of this ballroom read like an auto- 
graph book, for friends of the Burris family left their mark in 
history by means of pictures, poems, etc. They did so when they 
would stay there for various formal functions and community 
gatherings. There were also servant’s quarters in the mansion 
which had secret passages leading to hiding places in the base- 
ment. It was believed that John Swanwick supposedly hid his 
run-away slaves there for the underground railway. 

William Burris and his sons built many additional buildings 
on the mansion’s property. These include: a summer kitchen, 
smokehouse, pump house, milk house, carriage house, chicken 
house, blacksmith shops, and two large barns for the farm an- 
imals. Also on the property was the Swanwick family cemetery 
to the north of the home. 

The first School in the area was a Log Cabin in section 30. 
The first Teacher was James Holiday. Tuition was two dollars 
a year per Student. Schools were later built in Swanwick. The 
School in Swanwick closed in 1975 and the modern brick build- 
ing is used by a Business and a Church. The Post Office closed 
in 1982 and transferred to Coulterville. The last Store was run 
by Avie Woodside and closed on 9-11-1977. Swanwick now has 
a new store run by Gary and Sally Rodely which opened in the 
Fall of 1986. 
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THE SECOND SWANWICK UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Swanwick is 51 miles from St. Louis and the highest point 
on the Railroad between Cario, Il. and St. Louis, Mo. 

Swanwick is known for the annual Swanwick Bethel Ceme- 
tery Picnic held the first Thursday of August each year. The 
Picnic celebrated it’s Fiftieth Anniversary in 1985. The Bethel 
Presbyterian Church started the Cemetery. The first Church 
was built on the Cemetery property which is about one half mile 
SE of Swanwick. It was constructed in 1850 and cost $500.00 
The first Minister was the Rev. Joseph Thompson. The Church 
later moved to Swanwick and was located where the School 
Playground nowis. It burned in 1910 when struck by lightening. 
The third and present Church was built on the Main Street of 
Swanwick. It was dedicated on 8-11-1912. Written By Lavonne 
Morris and Maxine Tousel 


Swanwick had a depot on the north side of the Cairo Short 
Line Railroad Tracks. The Cairo Short Line eventually became 
property of the Illinois Central Railroad. By 1880 W.H. Fergu- 
son was a practicing physician in Swanwick. 





The Swanwick Depot and Station Agent 


In late 1885 W.A. Melbourne from Tip Top, Kentucky came 
to be station agent and telegraph operator, replacing Frank 
McDonald who was not a telegraph operator. Mr. Melbourne 
installed all the telegraph instruments in the station. 





One of the many stores in Swanwick through the years (1930-1950) 


TAMAROA 


There’s something about Tamaroa that lingers with those res- 
idents who depart for so-called “‘greener pastures.” Maybe it’s 
the friendliness of the people, their real concern for one anoth- 
er, the relaxed life of a small town, or the values that were instil- 
led in us at home, church and school. Those memories are cher- 
ished although they fade after a few decades. While Tamaroa 
changes with new people, new stores and a new bank, it will 
always remain our “hometown.” 

Recollections of “golden days” in Tamaroa include events 
of the 1930s and 1940s that were vastly different from today. 
The big steam locomotives with clouds of black smoke and ash 
. . . long lines of coal cars an the rail siding . . . hoboes on freight 
trains, occasionally coming to our home for food . . . the ice de- 
liveries by Ray Lisenby to our home when the card was in the 
window ... the telephone operator’s station above Marlow 
Drug Store; the system’s low phone numbers (such as 5 for 
Home Grocery) . . . rationing during World War II; also troop 
trains and the Honor Roll board. . . a busy depot where several 
passenger trains stopped daily, and where stationmaster Max 
Burton had a pet mouse . . . those daring Palmer brothers actu- 
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Railroad Station in Tamaroa 


ally flying an airplane . . . bike rides to Pugh’s Lake for swim- 
ming on hot afternoons ... many streets that had deep ruts 
and mudholes every spring . . . Frank Glenn’s new theater . . 
. and in the late "40s and ’50s, the semi-pro baseball games 
at Barney West Field; the Tamaroa Merchants once played 
Dick Sisler’s Major League All-Stars. 

Actually, the heydays of Tamaroa were about three or four 
generations earlier, many would agree. For a span of over 50 
years, Tamaroa was one of the best trading centers for farmers 
in all Southern Illinois. It was a concentration point for poultry 
and eggs, and hundreds of rail cars were shipped from Tamaroa 
to major markets. A hundred cases of eggs a day in the general 
stores were not an unusal event. But further than that the stores 
bought virtually everything that the farmer would produce — 
or shoot. Quail, rabbits and deer; hides of all descriptions, wool, 
nuts of all kinds, cream and butter, apples and other fruit and 
vegetables — name it, and they bought it. Perhaps the most 
spectacular event was the buying of turkeys and geese. Farm- 
ers would line up their wagons loaded with geese, and within 
a short time the geese would number in the thousands; if some- 
thing would disturb them, the noise would be deafening. Until 
they were shipped away in a rail car, the village had very little 
sleep. School boys received 25 cents per day driving the geese. 
The volume of turkeys was huge, too. 

The 1883 history book says that Illinois Central railroad offi- 
cials asked Mrs. Nelson Holt and Mrs. B.G. Roots to name the 
station which the company had decided to locate there. At first, 
the women chose “‘Kiawkashaw,”’ after a tribe of Indians; they 
later adopted ‘“‘Tamaroa,”’ which was the French name of that 
tribe. That was in the 1850s, about 15 years after the original 
white settlers came from Tennessee and Kentucky, joined soon 
by others from Ohio and the eastern states. 

Professor Elbert Waller, a lifelong educator, who compiled 
a history of Illinois, wrote that about 1840 the first Tamaroa 
school was built, a little shanty used also for other purposes. 
One of the greatest teachers of his time, B. G. Roots, taught 
there and his students included future U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Allen and John A. Logan, a future general in the Union 


Army. Tuition could be paid in anything, including produce or 
venison. 

In 1853 a large force of men began work on the railroad, 
making their headquarters at the Illinois Central boarding house 
in Tamaroa. On March 17, 1854, the first train came puffing 
into Tamaroa, and a celebration followed. 

Tamaroa was incorporated as a village in 1855. The first offi- 
cial residents were Mrs. N. Holt, Samuel Ewing, William Gar- 
ner, Samuel Eaton, H.P. and E. H. Simmons, Allen Pailier, D.C. 
Barber and D. Saucks. N. Holt was the first postmaster and 
station agent. Barber and Simmons put up the first store; Beard 
and Hague started a store about the same time. The first resi- 
dent physician was William E. Smith. 

In 1883, Tamaroa businesses included Cox’s Coal Mine, 
owned by Joseph Cox and employing 15 men; Barber’s Coal 
Mine, owned by D.C. Barber and employing 15 men; Tamaroa 
Mill, owned by H.W. Adams (the original mill built by B.P. Cur- 
lee and A. Anderson was burned in 1861); Tamaroa Custom 








Blanchard’s General Store about 1900 — From the Collection of Logan Taylor by Robert 
Morefield 





Hotel in Tamaroa 


Mill, owned by J.H. Eaton and operated as a combined saw 
and grist mill; R.C. Lisenby’s Grist and Saw Mills, operated by 
Henry Willis; a hotel operated by A.P. Adams; general stores 
operated by T. Blanchard, D.C. Barber & Sons, D.A. Spencer 
and A. Blanchard; lawyer and real estate agent office operated 
by Henry Clay; blacksmith shops operated by Samuel Robin- 
son, T.R. Harrison, James Taylor and L. Bartneck and a livery 
stable operated by B. Osborn. John W. Corgan was police mag- 
istrate. W.H.H. Large and S.L. Willoughby were justices of the 
peace. Physicians were T.M. Sams, J.S. Williams, F.M. Ward 
and S.J. Layman. 

The first public school building was erected in 1861. Three 
churches were built within a few years: Methodist in 1858, Pres- 
byterian in 1869 and Baptist in 1874. In Tamaroa there were 
efforts in favor of slavery and there were also persons who orga- 
nized and operated the “Underground Railway” for the pur- 
pose of helping runaway slaves. Roots was perhaps the most 
active in Illinois among them; his granary was used as one of 
the stations where Negroes were sometimes concealed for sev- 
eral days before being sent north. When Lincoln made his first 
call for volunteers, Tamaroa responded and started Perry 
County’s first company in the Civil War. 

Tamaroa residents who served in that war and subsequent 
wars had records the village is proud of. 

During the latter part of the 19th Century banking was 
brought to Tamaroa. The First National Bank was operated by 
doe and Sam Haines and they were succeeded by Howard 
Haines. The Citizens Bank was founded by J.P. Haley and it 
was followed by the Farmers State Bank with Zeb Hampleman, 
Albert Evans and Fred Sprenger (with others) as directors. 





Tamaroa Store Co. in 1922 shows Kelly Anderson, Mgr., sacking groceries at left. In the 
foreground stooping over a crate is Hanlin H. Winthorp. Some observers say Hanlin is 
advertising overalls. 


Printing and photography also became an enterprise of the 
community and for years the Tamaroa Times was edited by 
Harry Farmer. Tamaroa once had three hotels. 

In the early part of the 20th Century, the roster of businesses 
and occupations was impressive. Local physicians were Dr. 
F.M. Ward, Dr. J.T. Marlow and Dr. Henry W. Wolfe, followed 
shortly by Dr. H.I. Stevens. Dr. Marlow’s drug store served the 
community many years, and since the early 1930s it was oper- 
ated by his son, R.E. Marlow. Mrs. Emma Appel was the music 
teacher in Tamaroa for several generations. Herbert Doolittle 
was one of the few piano tuners of Southern Illinois. Other Ta- 
maroans, Isaac Terry and Henry Bailey were grain dealers as 
well as political leaders. 

Also in the early part of this century, Nelson and Luther 
George ran the only hardware store in Tamaroa. The Flabbs 
and Doc Burlison operated bakeries during those years, to be 
followed later by Ruby Haggard and Aug Leuschke. Ivan Carr, 
Louis Kaul, Will Marlow and Mark Blanchard were the store- 
keepers and Alfred Malan was in the clothing business. Theo- 
dore “Dutch” Koenegstein was one of the barbers of the era, 
joined in his shop by his son, Orval. Early service stations were 
operated by Louis Matlevish, Edgar West, Albert Boyles, Nel- 
son Feltmeyer and Clayton Blanchard. Harry Farmer was fol- 
lowed by Clarence Bell in operating a movie house. 





Main Street in Tamaroa 


Harold Wolfe, who was principal of Tamaroa High School 
in the 1920s, and who is now a stockbroker in Belleville, re- 
called that Ray Bailey was probably the town’s first licensed 
private pilot. Bailey and Wolfe, who had served as an aircraft 
engine mechanic at Scott Field, bought a biplane and flew 
throughout Southern Illinois. In 1917, a big attraction for Tama- 
roa residents was the arrival of planes on training flights from 
Scott to Cuhl’s field just west of town. Crowds watched the tak- 
eoffs and landings from the grassy field. 

Wolfe said Tamaroa nearly landed the state teacher’s college 
that was established in Carbondale (now Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity). Village fathers raised a substantial sum to get the 
school in Tamaroa, but Carbondale was picked — mainly due 
to efforts of John A. Logan, of Murphysboro, the former general 
who was serving in the legislature. Had the decision gone the 
other way, it would have caused a major change in the course 
of Tamaora’s history. 

With the advent of the automobile and construction of the 
“hard road,” Tamaroans became more mobile. Many now trav- 
el to jobs many miles from home. Many of the businesses have 
disappeared from Tamaroa, but one has gained considerable 
recognition — Taylor Brothers. Tamaroa boasts one of the fin- 
est welding and machine shops in all Southern Illinois, operated 
and owned by two local boys who started from the barest 
scratch, Logan and Lawrence Taylor. 

Prominent doctors, lawyers, professional and business execu- 
tives have had their origin in Tamaroa, and while it is natural 
to laud their achievements, we must be mindful of the dedicated 
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Tamaroa Rube Band 


parents and school and religious leaders who contributed so 
much to their success. The specific names mentioned here are 
only representative of their period and not necessarily the most 
outstanding. Tamaroa’s colorful history, with many events 
more significant than those mentioned here, would fill a book. 
(Prepared by Bob Blanchard, former Business Editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, who grew up in Tamaroa. He used sev- 
eral sources, including writings of Prof. Elbert Waller in 1913, 
the Perry County History of 1883, and writings of former Home 
Grocery owner Townsend Blanchard in about 1950). 
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TAMAROA VILLAGE BOARD - June 1987 Front Row Loretta Adcock, member; Judy 
Bathon, clerk; Larry Galbraith, member Back row Fred Schultz, member; Marion Nickens, 
member; Carl Jones, member; Jim Campanella, attorney; Stanley Grott, mayor; Missing 
- Byron Stricker, member; Dolores Stein, treasurer 


TODDS MILL 


Joseph Todd was born in Londonderry, Derry Co., Ireland 
in 1789. In 1819 he came to America to tour the principal cities 
on the eastern seaboard. He then returned to Ireland and 
brought his wife and two children to settle in the United States. 
They originally lived in St. Louis, Mo., where he worked as a 
baker. Later they moved to Perry County, Il. Once settled he 
constructed one of the largest saw-mills in the region. The pow- 
er for the mill was supplied by an old steam engine and boiler 
from a Mississippi river boat. 

Joseph was one of the founders of the Catholic Church at 
Todds Mill. Services were conducted at the Todd home for fami- 
ly and neighbors long before a church was built. I have been 
told by a grandchild of Joseph’s, Mary Todd Anderson, how 
the priest would arrive on Saturday evening by horse-back. On 
Sunday morning the big parlor would be arranged for Mass. 
A dresser, or large piece of furniture, would be made into an 
altar where the tabernacle was placed. Benches, stools and 
chairs were brought in for the adults; children sat on the floor. 

Several churches have been built since the 20 acre plot was 
donated by Joseph for the original St. Mary Magdeline Church. 
A church, rectory, cemetery and the school now stand on the 
original site. 
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Patrick assumed responsibility for the mill upon the death 
of his father. Joseph and Ann Todd are buried in the Todds 
Mill cemetery. Submitted by: Rose Mentel Phillips 


WILLISVILLE 


Willisville developed as a village in the late 19th century. The 
early settlement of the community centered around the coal 
industry that had a large role in the development of many cities 
and villages in the greater Egypt Region. The Village of Willis- 
ville was incorporated by the State of Illinois on March 5, 1900, 
and received its certificate of incorporation on October 10, 
1901. The population of Willisville for 1900 was 390. 

The growth of Willisville between 1900 and 1920 was greatly 
spurred on by the miners and related workers in the booming 
coal industry. The community had developed along a coal spur 
line of the present Gulf, Mobile, and Ohio Railroad; and there 
were two coal mines within the immediate area of the communi- 
ty. In addition to the employment in the mines, the local mine 
company also operated a dairy barn which employed a consid- 
erable number of people. Growth was exceedingly rapid from 
1900 to 1910 when the population for Willisville jumped 
171.8%. An increase also occurred between 1910 and 1920 
when the population increased 37.2% to the peak population 
for Willisville of 1,485 people. 

Since 1920 the population has declined except for a small 
upsurge during the years of World War II. Another technologi- 
cal change which occurred in mining at this time was the change 
over from shaft mines to strip mines in areas where the coal 
seams were not far below the ground. The depression years 
of the early 1930s were also a factor in the decline of Willis- 
ville’s population. Many people migrated to other areas to find 
jobs at a time when employment was low in single industry ar- 
eas such as Southern Illinois. 


WINKLE 


Winkle was originally called Craig or Craig Station. The vil- 
lage of Craig was laid out October 23, 1871 for William Craig. 
It was a Station on the St. Louis Branch of the I. C. Railroad. 
A depot and freight house were built there. Craig was plotted 
along the Railroad in section 25, township 4, range 4 and re- 
corded in Book of Deeds Y, page 577. It is eight miles northwest 
of Pinckneyville on Rt. 13. 

Mr. Craig opened a small store and secured a post office 
called Craig’s. The village was built around the store. 

In 1903 the Winkle Family sank Bald Eagle Mine near Craig. 
The Winkle Coal Company operated the mine, built a huge 
General Store, and 75 Company Houses in Craig. The store 
was named Winkle Mercantile and Agricultural Company and 
had a thriving business. 





Passengers waiting at the Winkle Depot in the early 1900's. 


Craig took the name of Winkle but the post office and railroad 
Station remained Craig. Winkle grew until it had a depot, sever- 
al stores, feed mill, cafe, and a population of a thousand. The 
School was a modern 2 room building next to the Winkle Baptist 
Church. 

Coal sales dropped so the Mine and Post Office closed in 
1922. Stores gradually closed as people moved away. The Ho- 
tel burned and some houses were torn down while others fell 
to ruin. The School closed in 1959 and the pupils were sent 
to Swanwick. 

Today there is 1 house and 2 trailers on the north side of 
Rt. 13 and the old school, church, and 2 trailers on the south 
side of Rt. 13. The church is now the Bell Tower Apartments 


and a new Winkle Baptist Church was built about 2 miles east 
of Winkle off Rt. 13. 











A mill located at Tamaroa — From the Collection of Mrs. Roger Cook by Robert R. More- 
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The west side of the square in Pinckneyville about 1912 





The Coca-Cola Bottling Works in Du Quoin around the 1920’s 
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The current Perry County Board of Commissioners - Frank Millikin, Leonard Heisner, and 
Gene Rodely. 


Haines and Doolittle Dry Goods and Grocery Store in Tamaroa with the Fire Dept. in dem- 
onstration in front of the building near the turn of the century — From Collection of Robert 
R. Morefield 











Farmer's Milling Co. — Early 1900's at corner of 2nd and North St., now the Barney 
West property in Tamaroa. 


